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ABSTRACT 

What are the relative effects of self-interest and 
altruistic motives on teacher acceptance of educatiohal innovation 
after the effects of the following classes of variables have been 
tcdcen into accoiint: personal attributes, characteristics of the 
school system, characteristics of the school, career patterns, and 
psychological predispositions? Using a method of paxi:ial and multiple 
correlation, it was found that the vd.llingness of 240 elementary 
school teachers to devote time and effort to the implementation of 15 
new programs is more strongly related to self-interest than to 
altruism. The findings do not fit the model of professionaldzation 
proposed by Flexner. In addition, it was found that Miller 
inventory of change-pr oneness is unreliable and multidimensional and 
appears to lack content validity. . (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Mort (1964) estimates that on the average, fifty 



years are required for an innovation to diffuse through the 
American school system. To be sure, certain characteristics 
of innovations facilitate or hinder their adoption: rela- 
tive advantage, compatibility with users, complexity, 
divisibility (suitability for limited trails) , communica- 
bility (Rogers, 1962; Carlson, 1965), cost, pre-assembly 
of materials, implementation supports (e. g., training sessions 

for users), congruence (compatibility with existing programs) 
^The data were collected with the cooperation and 

support of the Central New York School Study Council at 

Syracuse University. 
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(Miles, 1964), and, availability of support materials [e.g., 
guides, bibliographies^ Brickell, 1964)]l Studies in agri- 
culture, medicine and education (Coleman, Katz & Menzel/ 
1957; Menzel, 1960; Mars^ & Coleman, 1954; Kreitlow & 
Duncan, 1956) indicate that personal attributes, background, 
career, and organizational variables affect the acceptance" 
of innovations. For example, Carlson (1965) found that the 
rate of adoption of educational innovations depends upon 
social status network involvement, population density, and 
the prestige of the change agent. High status opinion leaders 
are "sought out most frequently for advice by men of rela- 
tively high status ... in relatively small geographic 
areas having a high density of subjects and where distance 
between advisees and advisors does not govern their advice- 
seeking contacts" (Carlson, 1965, pp. 42-43). Carlson (1965) 
also observed that in comparison, to school superintendents 
who accept innovations, school superintendents who resist 
change tend to have less formal education, to be chosen less 
often by other superintendents as friends, to know fewer 
peers intimately, tp participate in fewer professional 
meetings, to interact less often with other superintendents, 
and to rely more on face-to-face information sources. 

This paper focuses on two additional correlates of 
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teacher acceptance of innovations; self-interest and 
altruistic motives. We asstime that such variables as 
1) personal attributes, 2) characteristics of the school 
system, 3) characteristics of the school, 4) career patterns 
and 5) psychological predispositions are the major deter- 
minants of teacher adoption of new ideas and techniques. 
We, therefore, address ourselves to the following question: 
what are the relative effects of self-interest and altruistic 
motives on teacher acceptance of innovations after the 
effects of the above five categories of variables have been 
taken into account? We hypothesize that the five classes of 
background, career and system variables account for the 
majority of the variance of measured willingness to adopt 
innovations, and that a remainder of the variance will be \ 
apportioned to self-interest and altruism. 

The relevance of this study is two-fold. First, the 
findings are descriptive; they indicate the degree to which 
teachers favor particular innovations and the impacts of a 
series of independent variables on these attitudes. This is 
useful information for educational policy-makers, administra- 
tors, and personnel officers who seek to introduce change 
into the schools. For example, we found that teachers are 
particularly unlikely to support merit pay. This is baseline 



data for school, systems considering such a salary schedule* 
Schools should either avoid this program or carefully pre- 
pare teachers for its introduction. On the other hand, we 
found that graduates of teachers colleges favor merit pay 
more than other teachers. Educators who want such a plan 
to succeed should therefore hire teachers college graduates 
and establish in-service training programs for those who 
attended liberal arts colleges. 

Secondly, the findings have theoretical import. 

» 

They shed light on the state of teacher professionalization. 
Virtually all discussions of "teaching as a profession" refer 
to the criteria for distinguishing professions proposed by 
Abraham Flexner in 1915: intellectual, learned, practical, 
teachable, internal organization, and altruism. Becker 
(1962, p. 27) shows that "many of these criteria recur in 
various permutations in later definitions." Stinnett (1962) 
for example^ in the P rofession of Teaching , begins with 
flexner 's criteria and proceeds to add those of Lieberman 
(1956) (autonomy and personal responsibility) and Carr- 
Saunders (1928) (competence, formation of professional 
associations, improvement of abilities through exchange of 
knowledge, experience and techniques) . While many of these 
distinguishing marks of professions have been considered at 
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I great length, one finds that little attention has been paid 

\ * 

to Plexner's sixth criterion: altruism. Stinnett (1962), 

Dreeben (1970) and even Waller (1932) in his classic text, 

The Sociology of Teaching ^ do noc discuss this characteristic 

of professions as it applies to teachers. 

In specifying "altruism as one of the distinguishing 

marks of a profession," Flexner used "morally evaluative 

criteria to create an objectively discriminable class of 

phenomena" (Becker, 1962, p. 31). Altruism implies that the 

professional 1) works in some way for the "good" of society, 

2) works for the "good" of the client, and 3) has unselfish 

motives, in short, devotion to service and the client are 

one of the "trademarks" of the professional: 

Theclient, therefore, is supposed to be able to count 

on the professional whose services he retains to have 

his best interests at heart. He rests comfortable in 

the knowledge thatttiis is one relationship in which 

the rule of the marketplace does not apply. He need 

not beware but can give his full trust and confidence 

Ic the professional who is handling his problems; the 



service given him will be competent and unselfish. 
This is conceived as necessary if the professional 
is to perform his work successfully. If the patient 
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\ cannot trust the physician completely, he will 

\ 
I 

withhold facts that might be vital to success- 
ful treatment? the lav^er cannot protect his 
client's interests without full knowledge of his 
client's affairs, and this might be withheld if the 
client could not trust him. If the client is to 

I ' trust the professional completely he must feel 

that there are no other interests which will be put ^ 

\ before his in the performance of the professional 

\ activity (Becker, 1962, p. 37). 

\ Flexner (1915) believes that altruism, expressed as "professional 

i 

\ spirit," is the most important characteristic of professions 

i 

I, and overshadows all of the other criteria: 

I 

I What matters most is professional spirit. All 

I 

I activities may be prosecuted in the genuine pro- 

I 

i 

I fessional spirit. In so far as accepted professions 

I 

I are prosecuted at a mercenary or selfish level, law 

i • 

I and medicine are ethically no better than trades. 

I 

\ In so far as trades are honestly carried on, they 

I 

tend to rise toward the professional level .... The 
unselfish devotion of those who have chosen to give 
thefliselves to making the world a fitter place to live 
in can fill social work with the professional spirit 
! and thus to some extent lift it above all the dis- 

ERIC 
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which I have been at such pains to make 

(Flexner, 1915, p. 590). 

Since altruism is the most important and least 
investigated component of professionalism, we intend to 
examine its effects on teachers' willingness to adopt 
innovative programs. To the extent that teachers' acceptance 
of change—when other relevant factors are controlled— is 
due largely to altruistic motives, they tend to fit the 
professj.onal model, if the effects of self-interest are 
greater than those of altruism, teachers do not fit the 
professional ideal. We intend, therefore, to elucidate 
an issue that has perennially occupied educational researchers 
and polemicists: are teachers professionals? 

METHOD 

Subjects 

The ideal population consists of all public school 
elementary teachers in Onondaga County, New York. The 
population is made up of elementary teachers in 
eleven school districts who were granted permission by their 
superintendents to participate in the study, in February 
1970, largely pre-coded questionnaires were mailed to 500 
teachers randomly selected (probability sample) from the 
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actual population. Two-hundred and forty teachers completed 
the instrument, a response rate of 48 percent. Since the 
major thrust of this study is theoretical rather than norma- 
tive or descriptive, the representativeness of the sample 
is not crucial. 
Measures and 
Instruments 

The dependent variable is teacher acceptance of 
educational innovations. Fifteen policies and programs that 
have been suggested for the operation of the schools were 
listed. Criteria for the selection of innovations are those 
used by Hillson and Hyman in their survey, Change and 
Innovation in Elementary and Secondary Organ izat ion ; 
Recency was^^one^ But in addition we 

asked ourselves, 'What is the relative impact 
of this idea on the educational scene?* To 
collect only esoteric, speculative, or romantic 
notions that could not be translated into action 
by the reader would not have fulfilled our pur- 
pose, nainely, to show what is and what can be 
accomplished in changing and innovating educa- 
tional processes (Hillson & Hyman, 1971, p. vii) . 
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R espondent s were asked: "Suppose the change were intro- 
duced, how willing would you be to devote activities related 
to it in your school?" Response choices and v/eights 
(Li#kert-type) : 1 ^ very willing, 2 = somewhat willing, 
3 = neither willing, nor unwilling, 4 = somewhat unwilling, 
5 = very unwilling. 

Altruistic motives are indicated by concern for 
students. For each of the 15 innovations the respondents 
were asked: "If this change were introduced, do you feel 
that it would be beneficial or harmful for the students in 
your school?" (l=very beneficial, 2=somewhat beneficial, 
3=neither beneficial nor harmful, 4=somewhat harmful, 
5=svery harmful.) 

Self-interest is indicated by concern for one's 
self. For each of the 15 innovations the respondents were 
asked: "if this change were introduced, do you feel that 
it would be helpful or detrimental for you in your teaching 
in your school?" (l=very helpful, 2=somewhat helpful, 
3=heither helpful nor detrimental, 4=somewhat detrimental, 
5='very detrimental.) 
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Psycholocfical predisposition to change was measured 
by Miller's (1967) Inventory of Change-proneness, developed 
especially for teachers. The instrument is "Biased on the 
assumption that a personal commitment to mental flexibility, 
openmindedness, and curiosity is an essential precondition 
for effective change" (Miller, 1967, p. 381) • The inventory 
is a Lickert-type scale of 12 items, each referring to 
change related behavior or attitudes which respondents 
exhibit with vairying frequencies (l=never, 2=almost never, 
3= infrequently, 4- sometimes, 5=frequently, 6=almost always, 
7=always) . Responses to the 12 items are summed for each 
respondent • A high total score signifies "change-proneness" 
while a low score indicates psychological resistance to 
change. In a personal communication. Miller states that 
the reliability for the instrument is satisfactory: 

We have just established a good reliability measure 
for this study [instrument] with a sampling of 
teachers and graduate students. This is only one 
^ check on it but the reliability comes out quite 
high. We have not worked at the validity aspect 
yet. The inventory has been used, however, by a 
number of people. The results have been verbally 
positive, but we need more data. 
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Personal Attributes , Age, Sex', Marital Status, 
Religion, Prestige of Father's Occupation (background SES) , 
Region in Which the Respondent Spent the First 18 Years of 
His Life, * 

Character is t ics of the School System > Nioniber of 
Students, Nvutiber of Teachers, Nuniber of Schools, Type of 
School District* ** 

Char acter ist ICS of The School , Nxiinber of Teachers, 
Nuiriber of -Students, Number of Students in Homeroom, 

Career Patterns of Teachers > Salary, Undergraduate 
Major (education, subject matter) , Highest Level of Education 
(bachelor's, bachelor's plus credits, masters or equivalent, 
masters plus credits, certificate of advanced study or 
equivalent, doctorate) , Nvunber of Graduate Credits in 
Education, National Education Association (NEA) Membership 
Status, American Federation of Teachers (AFT) Membership 
Status, Region in Which the Respondent's College Was Located 
(urban# suburban, rural) , Type of College Attended (liberal 
arts, teacher's college).. Number of Years Teaching, Number 
of Years in School District, Nuitiber of Years in Present 
School, Grade Taughl;, Subject Taught, and Tenixre.**** 
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Footnotes for Previous Page 

* Responses numbered In ascending order toward i older age 
groups, femaleness, Jewlsjpiess, Upper Classness, Northern 
Origin. 

Responses numbered In ascending order toward lar<^" 
numbers of students, teachers, schools, supervlsu*^ 
school districts. 

Responses numbered In ascending order toward large numbers' 
of teachers, sttxdents and size of homeroom* 

**** Responses numbered In ascendlng|)rder toward i high 
salaries, subject matter training, high degrees*, 
many graduate credits, membership In various organ- 
izations, urbanness of college location, graduation 
from teachers college, many years teaching, many years 
in school district, in present school, humanities, 
and tenuredness. 
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of t he Date 

Teacher ^ eptance of educational Innovations is the dependent 
variable rnd Is denoted by y. There are five categories of control 
varlablesi psychological i personal, background, organizational, and 
career. The control variables are designated c^^ where 1 represents 
the particular v^ri*?vble. For example, c^ Is score on iiller*s 
inventory of Change-proneness, 03 Is type of college attended, 
0^ is roembership in the KEA, and so on. Xi represents the 
independent variables, where x^ is self-interest and Xg is altruism. 

i'he statistical procedure Involves the computation of a 
nultiple-partial correlation coefficient. This statitstic, although 
rarely used by sociologists and educators, is particularly suited 
to ths problem at hand, since it deals Kith questions of multiple 
ctnd p^.rtial correlation simultaneously (Blalock, i960). Concern 
v:ith the relative effects of self-interest (x^) and altruism (x^) 
on teacher acceptance of innovations (y) suggests the use of 

multiple correlation. First, the zero-^f^der coefficient for self- 

« 2 

interest (x^ ) and y is computedi IL.^ . The square of this (H ) is 

the varic^nce of y which is predicted by x^. Then the effects of the 

second independent variable, altruism (Xg)! are Introduced into the 

> 2 

coefficients -"iy.xiX2 • '^^^ squ<ire of th|S (R y.^^^g^ represents 

the proportion of the variance accounted for with the addition of x^. 
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This procedure must be modified, however, since 
researchers have found that other variables, such as psycho- 
logical change-proneness {c^.) and type of college attended 
(Cg) influence willingness to change. These variables, 
denoted c/ ,' however, are not theoretically relevant to the 
problem under investigation, and their introduction into the 
multiple coefficient might obscure the effects of self- 
interest (xi) and altruism (xa) . A multiple-partial coefficient 
is computed, therefore, in which the effects of Cj are con- 
trolled in a partialling procedure; this focuses attention 
on the relative influence of Xj. ^nd Xg on the dependent 
variable. The multiple-partial coefficient for y and x^. and 
Xg, where cj is controlled, is ^y(x3^x2)- c; . Therefore, 
r^ y(xi) -c is the proportiori of variance of y predicted by 
xi when c; is controlled, and r^ y(xiX2)-c; is the proportion 
of the variance accounted for with the addition of the second 
independent variable. See Figure 1 for the formula for the 
multiple-partial correlation coefficient (Blalock, 1960, 
p. 350) . 

* * * Figure 1 about here * * * 



Finally, it is important to point out that we 
recognize the limitations of the use of the Pearson 
coefficient; that variables have 1) few extreme values, 
2) are metric, and 3) are linear. The data in this study 
do not satisfy these conditions. Nie, Bent, and Hull (1968, 
p. XIII-3) point out, however, that "in actuality, there is 
not firm agreement among practicing researchers on the 
selection of correlation coefficients — particularly in the 
advisability of the use of Pearson correlations with ordinal 
data." In addition, recent experiments, alluded to by 
Parrell (1970) indicate that the Pearson coefficient may be 
more robust, or imune from deviations from linearity and 
non-skewness, than has previously been thought. In light 
of these comments, and because of ease of computation, the 
Pearson correlation coefficient was used to measure 
association. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSIO N 

The data in the first four colximns of Table 1 show 
the willingness of teachers to devote tijne and effort to 
15 educational innovations. Respondents favor all the 
changes, especially the concept approach and individualized 
instruction. Teachers are less than very willing and more 
than somewhat willing to accept certain changes in school 



organization (departmentalization) and the use of hardware 
(video systems and computers) . More radical changes in the 
organization of teaching (merit pay and modular-scheduling) 
are the least likely to gain favor among teachers; however^ 
the respondents will not actively resist such programs* 
Perhaps teachers feel that it is "unprofessional" to resist 
actively programs reputed to benefit students. But teachers 
who give the appearance of neutrality (neither willing nor 
unwilling to help) sabotage such innovations as merit pay 
and modular scheduling by withholding their cooperation 
which is necessary for successful implementation. 

We begin the correlation analysis by computing the 
zero-order <:oef f ici^ents for Miller's scale of change- 
proneness and willingness to support each innovation (R^^ ) . 
Table 1 shows that the correlations are low and negative . 

* * * Table 1 about here * * * 
This casts doubt on the validity of Miller's instrument • 
In order to have construct validity, the test should correlate 
highly and positively with willingness to devote time and 
effort to a wide variety of new programs, i.e., with the 
dependent variable (y) . 

The positive relationship between these two measures 
may be masked by one or more of the control variables. For 
example, examine the coefficients in Table 1 that appear 



under the headings, R and R • They show that NEA 

yc3 ^ 

membership, c^, and type of college attended, C3, are 
positively related to the dependent variable. That is, 
teachers who are members of the NEA, as Wv^ll as graduates 
of teachers colleges, tend to support all educational innova- 
tions (except departmentalization) • in addition, Cg and C3 
are negatively related to Miller's index (c^): R 

C ^ Cg ^s 

-.170 and R is -.157. That is, respondents who did not 
attend teachers colleges (graduates of liberal arts colleges) 
as well as those who are not NEA members, tend to be low on 
change-proneness. Thus, the negative -relationship between 
ch^ge-proneness and support of innovations is spurious? Cg 
and C3 cause both variables to vary in such a manner that 
they appear to be negatively correlated. This is expressed 

diagrammatic ally in Figure 2. 

* * * Figure 2 about here * * * 

These findings may be explained in the following 

manner. People who attend teachers colleges learn about 

particular educational innovations and their benefits and 

so they support these new programs. On the other hand, 

graduates of liberal arts colleges did not take "methods" 

courses and were not exposed to new educational techniques. 

The liberal arts colleges, however, d oes produce (and attract) 

people who are generally flexible and open to new ideas. 
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i.e., who are high on change-pr oneness, whereas the more 
traditional and vocational teachers colleges do the reverse* 
Therefore, respondents who attended liberal arts colleges 
are generally open to new ideas but they are not aware of 
the importance of certain new techniques in education; con- 
sequently, they tend to score high on Miller's index of 
change-proneness and low on acceptance of specific educa- 
tional innovations. For people who attended teachers 
colleges, the reverse is true. Similarly, NEA membership 
affects both the dependent variable and Miller's index. 
Membership in the NEA is an expression of interest and con- 
cern in education. The organization educates its members 
about new school programs and techniques. NEA members, 
therefore, tend to favor a number of educational changes. 
In addition, NEA members tend to be graduates of teachers 
colleges and to express a provincial attitude toward change 
and new ideas in fields other than education. This explains 
why they score low on Miller's index of change-proneness. 

If this reasoning is correct, the positive associa- 
tion between Miller's index (c^) and support for innovations 
(y) must appear when the effects of NEA membership (c^) and 
type of college attended (C3) are controlled in a partialling 
procedure. The findings confirm this interpretationr Table 1 
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shows that r is positive for the uiajority of the 

yci -CaCa 

innovations. 

The low positive adjusted correlations for Miller's 
index of change-proneness with each innovation suggests 
that the instrument has limited construct validity. We 
digress from our primary concern with self-interest and 
altruism to consider the issues involved in the measurement 
of predisposition to change and the claims Miller makes for 
his instr lament. 

Table 2 lists the 12 items in Miller's instr\iment 
in order of decreasing agreement. In the column at the 
right is the proportion of the respondents who always or 
almost always agree. Thus, the table shows that more than 
onje-half of the respondents always or almost always 1) exercise 

* * * Table 2 about here * * * 
careful thought in selecting innovations, 2) are willing to 
try something new, 3) are open-minded, 4) risk failure, 
5) have autonomy to initiate change, and 6) are willing to 
accept criticism. The means indicate that people tend to 
agree frequently (always or almost always) with each item. 
The test appears to be highly "fakable" and the social 
desirability of agreement is obvious. What teacher would 
admit to never being willing to try something new or never 
being open-minded? All the items are "positively" worded. 



which facilitates a socially desirable response set. 

Reliability was measured in terms of internal con- 
sistency and split-half association* The correlations of 
each item by total score ranged from .150 to .420. The 
correlation of scores over the first six items with the 

second six items was .398. Miller's instriiment, therefore, 
« 

does not meet acceptable standards for reliability. We then 
examined Miller's index for unidimensionality by corstrxcting 
a Guttman scale of change-proneness. The percentages in the 
colvinm at the right in Table 2 are the proportion of 
respondents giving the scale response — that is, the response 
indicating a favorable (always, almost always) attitude 
toward adoption of change. A favorable response is assigned 
a score of one; an unfavorable response (never, almost never, 
infrequently, sometimes, frequently) is scored zero. The 
coefficient of reproducibility is .29, indicating that the 
items do not form an acceptable Guttman scale. The coefficient 
of reproducibility was computed using all possible cutting 
points for favorable versus unfavorable responses. First, 
never was coded zero and all other responses one, then never 
and almost never were coded zero and the other alternatives 
one, and so on. In no instance did the coefficient of 
reproducibility exceed .29. Therefore, et least in the present 
sample, hiller's scale of change-pronsness does not. relir-bly 
Measure a unidiraensionel attribute. 
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In fact, we found that the dependent variables (y) 
themselves make up a unidimensional test of willingness to 
adopt educational changes. The percentages in the fourth 
column of Table 1 represent the proportion of teachers giving 
the scale response — that is, the response indicating extreme 

T 

willingness to adopt each particular innovation. A scale 
response is assigned a score of one; other responses are 
scored zero. Total scale scores thus range from zero, for 
the beacher who is not very willing to accept any educational 
changes, to If for teachers who are very willing to accept 
all t| items included in the scale. The coefficient of 
reproducibility is JiH^ indicating that the items form an 
acceptable Guttroan scale. 

An important characteristic of Guttman scales is that 
a respondent's total score always has the same meaning since 
there is a relationship between the pattern of item responses 
and total score. That is, if we know an individual's total 
score, it is possible to predict, without examining his 
questionnaire, exactly which items he endorsed. This means 
that the list of programs in Table 1 may be thought of as aM 
,l/-item test of willingness to accept educational innovations 
in which the items are ranked in order of increasing difficulty. 
The typical respondent endorses all items in descending order 



until a certain point of difficulty. After that point, he 
is unable to endorse any of the more "difficult" items. 
The probability is approximately 90 percent that a teacher 
who is very willing to accept any particular change will 
accept all those above it in the table. Thus teachers who 
are not very willing to accept the first innovation — the 
concept approach — are particularly unlikely to accept any of 
the others, and may be considered to rank low on the scales 
Other cutting points were used to define the scale response, 
but the one used (very willing versus somewhat willing, neither 
willing nor unwilling, somewhat unwilling, very unwilling) 
resulted in the highest coefficient of reproducibility i 
Therefore, II of the items listed in Table 1 comprise a 
reliable and unidimensional test of willingness to accept 
change in education. Perhaps researchers will find such a 
test more useful than those (such as Miller's index) designed 
to measure processes which are assumed to underly adoption of 
change . 

We now return to an examination of the effects of the 
independent and control variables on the dependent measure. 
Our initial assumption was that the control variables, Cj^ , 
are the major determinants of willingness to support specific 
educational changes (y) . Table 1 shows that the control 
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variables do not account for a large proportion of the variance 
of the dependent variable: R^y^^ ranges from .089 to .231 
for each of the 15 suggested innovations. The control 
variables are highly correlated with one another and have 
only minor effects on adoption of new techniques and pro- 
grams. Apparently # acceptance of innovations is strongly p 
related to background, career contingencies, psychological 
attributes or system and organizational variables. Other 
factors/ such as self-interest and altruism may be the major 
components of change adoption. 

In fact/ the findings^ in the two columns at the right 
of Table 1 show this to be true. Self-interest and altruism 
are both important elements in educational change. Self- 
interest has the largest effect on willingness to devote 
time and effort to each of the 15 innovations. The contri- 
bution of self-interest to the dependent variable when C| is 
controlled [r^ . . i is quite substantial, ranging from 
.337 for the concept approach to .532 for the use of para- 
professionals. Furthermore/ the iiitroduction of altruism 
(xo) into the multiple-partial coefficient [r^ , . ] 
substantially improves the prediction. A comparison of the 
two colums at the right of Table 1 shows that the effects of 
self-interest (x^^) on the dependent measures are greater than 
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those attributable to altruism (Xg) . Therefore, since self^ 
interest is the primary component in teacher acceptance of 
change, we conclude that teachers do not meet the criterion 
of altruism in the professional model. While altruistic 
motivation is important in the adoption of change, it is not 
as important as self-interest. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper found that the willingness of 240 ele- 
mentary school teachers to devote time and effort to the 
implementation of 15 new educational programs and policies, 
ife not strongly related to background, career, psychological, 
(school) district or organizational variables. Researchers 
in education, medicine and agriculture have focused on these 
"traditional" individual, aggregate, and organizational 
variables. While such studies have shown that some of these 
variables are better predictors of new program acceptance 
than others, it is important to keep in mind that measured 
correlations rarely exceed .350. Although coefficients of 
this magnitude are quite acceptable in the social sciences, 
they leave a large portion of the variance unexplained. 
Using a multiple-partial correlation procedure, we found 
thattwo additional factors, self-interest and altruistic 
motives, are the major determinants of acceptance of 
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innovations. Per each of the 15 innovations, the effects 
of self-interes- were greater than those of altruism, which 
indicates that teachers tend not to fit the model of pro- 
fessionalism proposed by Flexner (1915) and others. In 
addition, we found that Miller's (1967) inventory of change- 
proneness is unreliable, is not unidimens ional , and does not 
appear to have construct validity. Educational researchers 
may f- .d that the measure of the dependent variable, teachers' 
attitudes toward specific innovations, is a more useful, 
direct, reliable, and valid testcf general change -proneness. 
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FIGUSE li The General Formula For The Multiple-Partial 
Correlation Coefficient 
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Figure 2. — the relationship between change-pr oneness (c^^) , 



attitudes towards specific innovations (y) , and 
two control variables, NEA membership (Cg) and 
type of college attended (cg) 
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Table 2 

Standard Deviations, Means and Guttman Scale of the Responses of 
240 Teachers to the Miller Inventory of Change-Pr oneness 



The Quest ion 
Listed below are a number of questions 
relating to teachers' attitudes toward 
innovations in education. Please 
respond by circling the one number 
which best represents your feelings. 



Response C hoices and W eights 
l=Never 

2=Almost never 
3=Infrequently 
4=Somet imes 
5=Frequently 
6=Almost always 
7=Always 
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No 

Response 
(in 

percent) 



S.D. X 



% Who 
Almost 
Always 

or 
Always 
Agree 



Does your selection of innovations reflect 
careful thought about the overall needs and 

priorities of your situation? 

Are you willing to try something new — 
something that will require extra initial 

effort on your part?^ ^ 

Is your general disposition toward new ideas 
and programs one of open-minded optimism?^ ^ 



0.8 



0.93 5*94 73 



1.2 



0.4 



0.82 5.81 70 



0.95 5^57 60 



Table 2 — continued 

No % Who 

Response Almost 
(in Always 
percent) or 

Always 

I terns ^ S>D> X Agree 

Are you willing to try something new even if 
it may fail? (Your answer should not apply 
to fragmented or poorly planned and struc- 
tured ideas and programs.) 0-0 1.09 5.46 55 

Do you feel that you have sufficient freedom 

to initiate new programs and/or ideas? 0.4 1.47 5.34 54 

Are you willing to have your innovation 
brought under careful scrutiny by your 
colleagues and others with inner ent possi- 
bilities of conflicting points of view — 

personal as well as professional? 2.1 1. 15 5.50 53 

Are you aware (in terms of knowing some 
details) of the growing importance of 
research, experimentation! and innovation 

in American education? 1-2 1.02 5.37 43 




AHS TRACT 



SCOPE OF INTEREST NOTICE 



The ERIC FsdHty aiiifln^d 



In our itMVirMnt, this docuiwit 
i« also of inttf est to th« dtar Ing- 
ho lists ootid to tht right. IndiK- 
in^ should raf lect th«tr spactal 



points of vitw. 




effects of self-Interest and altruistic motjves on teacher acceptance of 
aducatlonal innovations after the effects of the follov/lnj^ classes of vari- 
ables have been taV.en into account: personal attrihntes^ ch?»racterifitlca 
of the school system, characteristics of the school, career patterns, and 
psvcholor^icnl pred1 ^positions? Tt ^'^as found that the viilin^ness of 2A0 
eleinentprv school teachers to devote tine and effort to the ^mnletnentatlon 
of 15 new prof^raws is nore stronplv related to self-interest than to altruism » 
usinr a method of partial and multiple correlation. The findings do not fit 

s 

the model of professionalization proposed by Flexner. In addition, it was 
fotinc! that MtilerVs inventory of change-proneness is unreliable, multi- 
dfnensionalt and appears to lack content validity. 



Teachers' Acceptance of Innovations: 
Self-Interest, Altruism^ and 

Profess ionalizarion"'" 
by 

David M. Rafky^ 

3 

Marvin Beckerman 
INTRODUCTION 

Mort (1964) estimates that on the avefage, fifty 
years are required for an innovation to diffuse through the 
American school system. To be sure, certain characteristics 
of innovations facilitate or hinder their adoption: rela- 
tive advantage^ compatibility with users, complexity, 
divisibility (suitability for limited trails), communica- 
bility (Rogers^ 1962; Carlson, 1965), cost, pre-assembly 
of materials, implementation supports (e. g., training sessions 

for users), congruence (compatibility with existing programs) 
■'"The data were collected with the cooperation and 

support of the Central New York School Study Council at 

Syracuse University. 
2 

Dr« Baflgr 1« an istlstant Professor at the City College 

of Loyola UnlToraltyt New Qrleaiie* 

3 

Dr. BeokexMa Is a High Sohool Prlnoipal In 3t« Louis » Mo* 



(Miles, 1964), and, availability of support materials Je.g., 
guides, bibliographies( Brickell, 1964)]L Studies in agri- 
culture, medicine and education (Coleman, Katz & Menzel^ 
1957; Menzel, 1960; Mars^ & Coleman, 1954; Kreitlow & 
Duncan, 1956) indicate that personal attributes, background, 
career, and organizational variables affect the acceptance 
of innovations. For example, Carlson (1965) found that the 
rate of adoption of educational innovations depends upon 
social status network involvement, population density, and 
the prestige of the change agent. High status opinion leaders 
are "sought out most frequently for advice by men of rela- 
tively high status ... in relatively small geographic 
areas having a high density of subjects and where distance 
between advisees and advisors does not govern their advice- 
seeking contacts" (Carlson, 1965, pp. 42-43). Carlson (1965) 
also observed that in comparison to school superintendents 
who accept innovations, school superintendents who resist 
change tend to have less formal education, to be chosen less 
often by other superintendents as friends, to know fewer 
peers intimately, to participate in fewer professional 
meetings, to interact less often with other superintendents, 
and to rely more on face-to-face information sources. 

This paper focuses on two additional correlates of 



teacher acceptance of innovations: self-interest and 
altruistic motives. We assiime that such variables as 
1) personal attributes, 2) characteristics of the school 
system, 3) characteristics of the school, 4) career patterns 
and 5) psychological predispositions are the major deter- 
minants of teacher adoption of new ideas and techniques. 
We, therefore, address ourselves to the following question: 
what are the relative effects of self-interest and altruistic 
motives on teacher acceptance of innovations after the 
effects of the above five categories of variables have been 
taken into account? We hypothesize that the five classes of 
background, career and system variables account for the 
majority of the variamce of measured willingness to adopt 
innovations, and that a remainder of the variance will be 
apportioned to self-interest and altruism. 

The relevance of this study is two-fold. First, the 
findings are descriptive; they indicate the degree to which 
teachers favor particular innovations and the impacts of a 
series of independent variables on these attitudes. This is 
useful information for educational policy-makers, administra- 
tors, and personnel officers who seek to introduce change 
into the schools. For example, we found that teachers are 
particularly unlikely to support merit pay. This is baseline 



4 

data for school systems considering such a salary schedule. 
Schools should either avoid this program or carefully pre- 
pare teachers for its introduction* On the other hand, we 
four, that graduates of teachers colleges favor merit pay 
more than other teachers. Educators who want such a plan 
to succeed should therefore hire teachers college graduates 
and establish in-service training programs for those who 
attended liberal arts colleges. 

Secondly/ the findings have theoretical import. 
They shed light on the state of teacher professionalization. 
Virtually all discussions of "teaching as a profession" refer 
to the criteria for distinguishing professions proposed by 
Abraham Flexner in 1915; intellectual, learned, practical, 
teachable, internal organization, and altruism. Becker 
(1962, p. 27) shows that "many of these criteria recur in 
various permutations in later definitions." Stinnett (1952) 
for example^ in the Profession of Teaching , begins with 
Flexner *s criteria and proceeds to add those of Lieberman 
(1956) (autonomy and personal responsibility) and Carr- 
Saunders (1928) (competence, formation of professional 
associations^ improvement of abilities through exchange of 
knowledge, experience and techniques) . While many of these 
distinguishing marks of professions have been considered at 



great length, one finds that little attention has been paid 
to Flexner's sixth criterion? altruism, Stinnett (1962), 
Dieeben (1970) and even Waller (1932) in his classic text. 
The Sociology of Teach ing ^ do not discuss this characteristic 
of pr^^fessi^ns as it applies to teachers • 

In specifying "altruism as one of the distinguishing 
marks of aU)rofession, " Flexner used "morally evaluative 
criteria to crjeate an objectively dis*^" 'jninable class of 
phenomena" (Becker, 1962, p. 31). Altruism implies that the 
professional 1) works in some way for the "good" of society, 
2) works for the "good" of the client, and 3) has unselfish 
motives, in short, devotion to service and the client are 
one of the "trademarks" of the professional: 

Th^lient, therefore, is supposed to be able to count 

I 

on the professional whose services he retains to have 
^is best interests at heart. He rests comfortable in 
the knowledge thattiiis is one relationship in which 
the rule of the marketplace does not apply. He need 
not beware but can give his full trust and confidence 
to the professional who is handling his problems; the 
service given him will be competent and^ unselfish. 
This is conceived as necessary if the professional 
is to perform his work successfully. If the patient 
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cannot trust the physician completely, he will 
withhold facts that might be vital to success- 
ful treatment; the lawyer cannot protect his 
client interests without full knowledge of his 
client's affairs, and this might be withheld if the 
client could not trust him. If the client is to 
trust the professional completely he must feel 
that there are no other interests which will be put 
before his in the performance of tho professional 
activity (Becker, 1962, p. 37) . 
Flexner (1915) believes that altruism, expressed as professional 
spirit," is the most ijnportant characteristic of professions 
and overshadows all of the other criteria: 

What matters most is professional spirit. All 
activities may be prosecuted in the genuine pro- 
4 fessional spirit. In so far as accepted professions 

are prosecuted at a mercenary or selfish level, law 
and medicine are ethically no better than trades. 
In so far as trades are honestly carried on, they 
. tend to rise toward the professional level .... The 
unselfish devotion of those who have chosen to give 
themselves to making the world a fitter place to live 
in can fill social work with the professional spirit 
and thus to some extent lift it above all the dis- 
ERJC 4-ir>nl-inns fcriteria for distinguishing professions] 



which I have been at such pains to make 

(Flexner, 1915, p. 590) . 

Since altruism is the most important and least 
investigated component of professionalism, we intend to 
examine its effects on teachers' willingness to adopt 
innovative programs. To the extent that teachers' acceptance 
of change-when other relevant factors are controlled-is 
due largely to altruistic motives, they tend to fit the 
professional model, if the effects of self-interest are 
greater than those of altruism, teachers do not fit the 
professional ideal. We intend, therefore, to elucidate 
an issue that has perennially occupied educational researchers 
and polemicists: are teachers professionals? 

METHOD 

Subjects 

The ideal population consists of all public school 
elementary teachers in Onondaga County, New York. The 
actual population is made up of elementary teachers in 
eleven school districts who were granted permission by their 
superintendents to participate in the study. In February 
1970, largely pre-coded questionnaires were mailed to 500 
teachers randomly selected (probability sample)* from the 
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actual population. Two-hundred and forty teachers completed 
the instrument, a response rate of 48 percent. Since the 
major thrust of this study is theoretical rather than norma- 
tive or descriptive, the representativeness of the sample 
is not crucial. 
Measures and 
Instruments 

The dependent variable is teacher acceptance of 
educational innovations. Fifteen policies and programs that 
have been suggested for the operation of the schools w^re 
listed. Criteria for the selection of innovations are those 
used by Hill son and Hyman in their survey. Change and 
Innovation in Elementary and Secondary Organization : 
Recency was one criterion. But in addition we 
asked ourselvee, 'What is the relative impact 
of this idea on the educational scene?* To 
collect only esoteric, speculative, or romantic 
notions that could not be translated into action 
by the reader would not have fulfilled our pur- 
pose, nainely, to show what is and what can be 
accomplished in changing and innovating educa- 
tional processes (Hillson & Hyman, 1971, p. vii) . 



Respondents were asked: "Suppose the change were intro- 
duced^ how willing would you be to devote activities related 
to it in your school?" Response choices and weights 
(Li^kert-type) : 1 very willing, 2 = somewhat willing, 
3 = neither willing nor unwilling, 4 = somewhat unwilling, 
5 = very unwilling. 

Altruistic motives are indicated by concern for 
students. For each of the 15 innovations the respondents 
were asked: "If this change were introduced, do you feel 
that it would be beneficial or harmful for the students in 
your school?" (I=ve3:y beneficial, 2~somewhat beneficial, 
3=neither beneficial nor harmful, 4=somewhat harmful, 
5=very harmful.) 

Self- interest is indicated by concern for one's 
self. For each of the 15 innovations the respondents were 
asked: "If this change were introduced, do you feel that 
it would be helpful or detrimental for you in your teaching 
in your school?" (1-very helpful, 2=somewhat helpful, 
3=neither helpful nor detrimental, 4=somewhat detrimental, 
5=very detrimental.) 
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Psychological pre d i spo s it ion to change was measured 
by Miller's (1967) Inventory of Change-proneness, developed 
especially for teachers. The instrvunent is "Biased on the 
assumption that a personal commitment to mental flexibility, 
openmindedness/ and curiosity is an essential precondition 
for effective change" (Miller, 1967, p. 381). The inventory 
is a Lickert-type scale of 12 items, each referring to 
change related behavior or attitudes which respondents 
exhibit with varying frequencies (l=never, 2=almost never, 
3=infrequently, 4=sometimes, S^frequently, 6=alraost always, 
7=always) . Responses to the 12 items are summed for each 
respondent. A high total score signifies "change-proneness" 
while a low score indicates psychological resistance to 
change. In a personal communication. Miller states that 
the reliability for the instrument is satisfactory: 

We have just established a good reliability measure 
for this study [instrument] with a sampling of 
teachers and graduate students. This is only one 
check on it but the reliability comes out quite 
high. We have not worked at the validity aspect 
yet. The inventory has been used, however, by a 
number of people. The results have been verbally 
positive, but we need more data. 
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Personal Attributes , Age, Sex, Marital Status, 
Religion, Prestige of Father's Occupation (background SES), 
Region in Which the Respondent Spent the First 18 Years of 
His Life, ♦ 

Characteristics of the School System > Nuitiber of 
Students, Nuihber of Teachers, Number of Schools, Type of 
School District* ** 

Characteristics of The School , Number of Teachers, 
Number of Students, Number of Students in Homeroom. 

Career Patterns of Teachers. Salary, undergraduate 
Major (education, subject matter) , Highest Level of Education 

(bachelor's, bachelor's plus credits, masters or equivalent, 
masters plus credits, certificate of advanced study or 
equivalent, doctorate) , Number of Graduate Credits in 
Education, National Education Association (NEA) Membership 
Status, American Federation of Teachers (AFT) Membership 
Status, Region in Which the Respondent's College Was Located 

(urban, sxiburban, rural) , Type of College Attended (liberal 
arts, teacher's college). Number of Years Teaching, Number 
of Years in School District, Nvunber of Years in Present 
School, Grade Taught, Subject Taught, and Tenure. 
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Footnotes for Previous Page 

* Responses numbered In ascending order toward: older age 
groups, femaleness, Jewlsjpiess, Upper Classness, Northern 
Origin, 

Responses numbered In ascending order toward large 
numbers of students, teachers, schools, supervisory 
school districts. 

Responses numbered in ascending order toward large numbers 
of teachers, students and size of homeroom. 

Responses numbered In ascendlng|)rder toward i high 
salaries, subject matter training, high degrees, 
many graduate credits, membership In various organ- 
izations, urbanness of college location, graduation 
from teachers college, many years teaching , many years 
In school district, in present school, humanities, 
and tenuredness. 
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4 

hanlpulatlon 
of the Data 

Teachers' acceptance of educational innovations is the dependent 
. vsrir.ble .rnd is denoted by y. There are five categories of control 

variables I psycholof^ical, personal, background, organizational, and 
career. The control variable^^ are designated c^ where i represents 
the perticulnr v^rinble, Por~lexampl-e'|— cy is score on filler's 
inventory of Change-proneness, C2 is type of college attended/ 

is t'lembership in the TjE^s and so on, X;^ represents the 
independent variables, where is self-interest and is altruism. 

xhe statistical procedxare involves the computation of a 

::ultiple-partial correlation coefficient. This statitstic, althoujrh 

rarely used by sociologists and educators, is particularly suited 

to the problem at hand, since it deals with questions of multiple 

and pf.rtial correlation siiaultaneously (Blalock, I960). Concern 

v:ith the relative effects of self-interest (x^ ) and altruism (x^) 

on ter';.chcr sccept/^.nce of innovations (y) suggests the use of 

multiple correletion. First, the zero-^ftder coefficient for self- 

2 

interest (x^ ) and y is computedi . The square of this (a , ) is 

the v^ rir^nce of y v;hich is predicted by . Then the effects of the 

second independent variable, altruism (xg)! are introduced into the 

» 2 

coefficient: ^y.x-jxg • squ^ire of th|S (R yx^Xg^ represents 

the proportion of the variance accoimted for with the addition of x^. 

I 

I 
t 

I 

i 

ERIC 



This procedure must be modified, however, since 
researchers have found that other variables, such as psycho- 
logical change-proneness (ci) and type of college attended 
(cg) influence willingness to change. These variables, 
denoted c/ , however, are not theoretically relevant to the 
problem under investigation, and their introduction into the 
multiple coefficient might obscure the effects of self- 
interest (xi) and altruism (xa)- A multiple-partial coefficient 
is competed,- therefore, in which the effects of Cj are con- 
trolled, in a partialling procedure; this focuses attention 
on the relative influence of x^ and Xg on the dependent 
variable. The multiple -partial coefficient for y and x^ and 
X2, Where cj is controlled, is ^y^^^^^). c; . Therefore, 
r y(xi)'C- is the proportion of variance of y predicted by 
Xi when cj is controlled, and r^ y(XiX2)'Cj is the proportion 
of the variance accounted for with the addition of the second 
independent variable. See Figure 1 for the formula for the 
multiple -partial correlation coefficient (Blalock, 1960, 
p. 350). 

* * * Figure 1 about here * * * 



Finally, it is important to point out that we 
recognize the limitations of the use of the Pearson 
coefficient; that variables have 1) few extreme values, 
2) are metric, and 3) are linear. The data in this study 
do not satisfy these conditions. Nie, Bent, and Hull (1968, 
p. XIIl-3) point out, however, that "in actuality, there is 
not firm agreement among practicing researchers on the 
selection of correlation coefficients— particularly in the 
advisability of the use of Pearson correlations with ordinal 
data." In addition, recent experiments, alluded to by 
Parrell (1970) indicate that the Pearson coefficier.c may be 
more robust, or imune from deviations from linearity and 
non-skewness, than has previously been thought, in light 
of these comments, and because of ease of computation, the 
Pearson correlation coefficient was used to measure 
association. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data in the first four columns of Table 1 show 
the willingness of teachers to devote time and effort to 
15 educational innovations. Respondents favor all the 
changes, especially the concept approach and individualized 
instruction. Te^achers are less than very willing and more 
than somewhat willing to accept certain changes in school 
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organization (departmentalization) and the use of hardware 
(video systems and computers) • More radical changes in the 
organization of teaching (merit pay and modular-scheduling) 
are the least likely to gain favor among teachers; however, 
the respondents will not actively resist such programs. 
Perhaps teachers feel that it is "unprofessional" to resist 
actively programs reputed to benefit students • But teachers 
who give the appearance of neutrality (neither willing nor 
unwilling to help) sabotage such innovations as merit pay 
and modular scheduling by withholding their cooperation 
which is necessary for successful implementation. 

We begin the correlation analysis by computing the 
zero-order coefficients for Miller's scale, of change- 
proneness and willingness to support each innovation (^^y^ ) • 
Table 1 shows that the correlations are low and negative, 

* * * Table 1 about here * * * 
This casts doubt on the validity of Miller's instrument* 
In order to have construct validity, the test should correlate 
highly and posit ively with willingness to devote time and 
effort to a wide variety of new programs, i.e., with the 
dependent variable (y) . 

The positive relationship between these two measures 
may be masked by one or more of the control variables. For 
example, examine the coefficients in Table 1 that appear 



under the headings, R and R . They show that NEA 
membership, o^, and type of college attended, C3, are 
positively related to the dependent variable. That is, 
teachers who are members of the NEA, as well as graduates 
of teachers colleges, tend to support all educational innova- 
tions (except departmentalization). In addition, Cg and Cg 
are negatively related to Miller's index (c,): R 

C^Cg IS 

-.170 and R is -.151. That is, respondents who did not 
attend teachers colleges (graduates of liberal arts colleges) 
as well as those who are not NEA members, tend to be low on 
change-proneness. Thus, the negative relationship between 
change-proneness and support of innovations is spurious; Cg 
and C3 cause both variables to vary in such a manner that 
they appear to be negatively correlated. This is expressed 

diagrammatic ally in Figure 2. 

* * * Figure 2 about here * * * 

These findings may be explained in the follov/ing 

manner. People who attend teachers colleges learn about 

particular educational innovations and their benefits and 

so they support these new programs. On the other hand, 

graduates of liberal arts colleges did not take "methods" 

courses and were not exposed to new educational techniques. 

The liberal arts colleges, however, d oes produce (and attract) 

people who are generally fle:^ible and open to new ideas. 
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i.e., who are high on change-proneness, whereas the more 
traditional and vocational teachers colleges do the reverse. 
Therefore, respondents who attended liberal arts colleges 
are generally open to" new ideas but they are not aware of 
the importance of certain new techniques in education; con- 
sequently, they tend to score high on Miller's index of 
change-pr oneness and low on acceptance of specific educa- 
tional innovations. For people who attended teachers 
colleges, the reverse is true. Similarly, NEA membership 
affects both the dependent variable and Miller's index. 
Membership in the NEA is an expression of interest and con- 
cern in education. The organization educates its members 
about new school programs and techniques. NEA members, 
therefore, tend to favor a nuaonber of educational changes. 
In addition, NEA members tend to be graduates of teachers 
colleges and to express a provincial attitude toward change 
and new ideas in fields other than education. This explains 
why they score low on Miller's index of change-pr oneness. 

If this reasoning is correct, the positive associa- 
tion between Miller ' s index (c^) and support for innovations 
(y) must appear when the effects of NEA membership {0^) and 
type of college attended (Cg) are controlled in a partial ling 
procedure. The findings confirm this interpretation; Table 1 



shows that r is positive for the majority of the 

yCi*.C2C3 

innovations > 

The low positive adjusted correlations for Miller's 
index of change-proneness with each innovation suggests 
that the instrximent has limited construct validity. We 
digress from our primary concern with self-interest and 
altruism to consider the issues involved in the measurement 
of predisposition to change and the claims Miller makes for 
his instrument- 

Table 2 lists the 12 items in Miller's instrument 
in order of decreasing agreement. In the coluian at the 
right is the proportion of the respondents who always or 
almost always agree. Thus, the table shows that more than 
one-half of the respondents always or almost always 1) exercise 

* * * Table 2 about here * * * 
careful thought in selecting innovations, 2) are willing co 
try something new, 3) are open-minded, ^ risk failure, 
5) have autonomy to initiate change, and 6) are willing to 
accept criticism. The Fsans indicate that people tend to 
agree frequently (always or almost always) with each item. 
The test appears to be highly "fakable" and the social 
desirability of agreement is obvious. What teacher would 
admit to never being willing to try something new or never 
being open-minded? All the items are "positively" , ^rded. 
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which facilitates a socially desirable response set. 

Reliability was measured in terms of internal con- 
sistency and split-half association. The correlations of 
each item by total score ranged from .150 to .420. The 
correlation of scores over the first six items with the 
second six items was .398. Miller's instr\iment, therefore, 
does not meet acceptable standards for reliability. We then 
examined Miller's index for unidimens.ionality by constructing 
a Guttman scale of change-pr oneness. The percentages in the 
column at the right in Table 2 are the proportion of 
respondents giving the scale response — that is, the response 
indicating a favorable (always, almost always) attitude 
toward adoption of change. A favorable response is assigned 
a score of one; an unfavorable response (never, almost never, 
infrequently, sometimes, frequently) is scored zero. The 
coefficient of reproducibility is .29, indicating that the 
items do not form an acceptable Guttman scale. The coefficient 
of reproducibility was computed using all possible cutting 
points for favorable versus unfavorable responses. First, 
never was coded zero and all other responses one, then never 
and almost never were coded zero and the other alternatives 
one, and so on. In no instance did the coefficient of 
reproducibility exceed .29. Therefore, at least in the present 
aample, miller's scale of change-proneness does not reli.-bly 
ja en sure a imidiraensional attribute. 
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In fact, we found that the dependent variables (y) 
themselves make up a unidimensional test of willingness to 
adopt educational changes. The percentages in the fourth 
column of Table 1 represent the proportion of teachers giving 
the scale response — that is, the response indicating extreme 
willingness to adopt each particular innovation. A scale 
response is assigned a score of one; other responses are 
scored zero. Total scale scores thus range from zero, for 
the teacher who is not very willing to accept any educational 
changes, to If for teachers who are very willing to accept 
all || items included in the scale. The coefficient of 
reproducibility is indicating that the items form an 

acceptable Guttman scale. 

An important characteristic of Guttman scales is that 
a respondent's total score always has the same meaning since 
there is a relationship between the pattern of item responses 
and total score. That is, if we know an individual's total 
score, it is possible to predict, without examining his 
questionnaire, exactly which items he endorsed. This means 
that the list of programs in Table 1 may be thought of as af> 
U -item test of willingness to accept educational innovations 
in which the items are ranked in order of increasing difficulty. 
The typical respondent endorses all items in descending order 



until a certain point of difficulty. After that point, he 
is unable to endorse any of the more "difficult" items. 
The probability is approximately 90 percent that a teacher 
who is very willing to accept any particular change will 
accept all those above it in the table. Thus teachers who 
are not very willing to accept the first innovation — the 
concept approach — are particularly unlikely to accept any of 
the others, and may be considered to rank low on the scale* 
Other cutting points were used to define the scale response, 
but the one used (very willing versus somewhat willing, neither 
willing nor unwilling, somewhat unwilling, very unwilling) 
resulted in the highest coefficient of reproducibility* 
Therefore, \\ of the items listed in Table 1 comprise a 
reliable and unidimensional test of willingness to accept 
change in education. Perhaps researchers will find such a 
test more useful than those (such as Miller's index) designed 
to measure processes which are assumed to under ly adoption of 
change . 

We now return to an examination of the effects of the 
independent and control variables on the dependent measure. 
Our initial assumption was that the control variables, c* , 
are the major determinants of willingness to support specific 
educational changes (y) . Table 1 shows that the control 
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variables do not account for a large proportion of the variance 
of the dependent variable: R^y^^ ranges from .089 to .231 
for each of the 15 suggested innovations. The control 
variables are highly correlated with one another and have 
only minor effects on adoption of new techniques and pro- 
grams. Apparently, acceptance of innovations is strongly a? 
related to background, career contingencies, psychological 
attributes or system and organizational variables. Other 
factors, such as self-interest and altruism may be the major 
components of change adoption. 

In fact, the findings in the two columns at the right 
of Table 1 show this to be true. Self-interest and altruism 
are both important elements in educational change. Self- 
interest has the largest effect on willingness to devote 
time and effort to each of the 15 innovations. The contri- 
bution of self-interest to the dependent variable when cj is 

controlled [r^ . . n is quite substantial, ranging from 
y(xi) -c* J ^ 

.3 37 for the concept approach to .532 for the use of para- 
professionals. Furthermore, the introduction of altruism 

(xp) into the multiple-partial coefficient [r^ , . ] 
2 ^ ^ y(xiX2)-c; 

substantially improves the prediction. A comparison of the 
two colums at the right of Table 1 shows that the effects of 
self-interest (x^) on the dependent measures are greater than 



those attributable to altruism (Xg) . Therefore, since self- 
interest is the primary component in teacher acceptance of 
change, we conclude that teachers do not meet the criterion 
of altruism in the professional model. While altruistic 
motivation is important in the adoption of change, it is not 
as important as self-interest. 

CONCLUSION 

This paper found that the willingness of 240 ele- 
mentary school teachers fco devote time and effort to the 
implementation of 15 new educational programs and policies 
is not strongly related to background, career, psychological, 
(school) district or organizational variables. Researchers 
in education, medicine and agriculture have focused on these 
"traditional" individual, aggregate, and organ izationa\ 
variables. While such studies have shown that some of these 
variables are better predictors of new program acceptance 
than others, it is important to keep in mind that measured 
correlations rarely exceed .350. Although coefficients of 
this magnitude are quite acceptable in the social sciences, 
they leave a large portion of the variance unexplained. 
Using a multiple-partial correlation procedure, we found 
thattwo additional factors, self-interest and altruistic 
motives, are the major determinants of acceptance of 
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innovations. For each of the 15 innovations, the effects 
of self-interest were greater than those of altruism, which 
indicates that teachers tend not to fit the model of pro- 
fessionalism proposed by Flexner (1915) and others. In 
addition, we found that Miller's (1967) inventory of change- 
proneness is unreliable, is not unidimensional, and does not 
appear to have construct validity. Educational researchers 
may find that the measure of the dependent variable, teachers' 
attitudes toward specific innovations, is a more. useful, 
direct, reliable, and valid testoE general change-proneness. 
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Figure 2. — the relationship between change-proneness (c^^) , 



attitudes towards specific innovations (y) , and 
two control variables, NEA membership (Cg)* and 
type of college attended (cg) 

NEA membership 
Cp (l=no, 2=yes) 

Type of college 

C3 (1= liberal arts, 2=teachers college) 




Miller's change-proneness 



Acceptance of innovations 
y ( low-hfigh) 
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Table 2 

Standard Deviat.ons, Means and Guttman Scale of the Responses of 
240 Teacher/, to the Miller Inventory of Change-Proneness 



The Question 


flespoiise Choices and Weights 


Listed below are a number of questions 


l=Never 




relating to teachers' attitudes toward 


2=Almost never 




innovations in educa-uion. Please 


3=Inf requent ly 




respond by circling the one number 


4=Some times 




which best represents your feelings. 


D— i? requenu±y 






6=Almo3t always 






7=Always 






No 


% Who 




Response 


Almost 




(in 


Always 




percent) 


or 






Always 




S.D. X 


Agree 


Does your selection of iunovations reflect 






careful thought about the overall needs and 






priorities of your situation? ^ 


0.8 0.93 5.94 


73 


Are jou willing to try something new — 






something that will require extra initial 






effort on your part?^ 


1.2 0.82 5.81 


70 



I Is yjur general disposition toward nev ideas 
ERJC and progrcims one of open-minded optimism? 0.4 0.95 5.57 60 



3^ 



Table 2 — Continued 



No 

Response 
(in 

percent) 



Items 



% Who 
Almost 
Always 

or 
Always 
S,D, X Agree 



Are you willing to try something new even if 
it may fail? (Your answer should not apply 
to fragmented or poorly planned and struc- 
tured ideas and programs. ) 

Do you feel that you have sufficient freedom 

to initiate new programs and/or ideas?. _ 

Are you willing to have your innovation 
brought under careful scrutiny by your 
colleagues and others wrth inherent possi- 
bilities of conflicting points of view — 

personal as well as professional?- - - - 

Are you aware (in terms of knowing some 
details) of the growing importance of 
researclii experimentation, and innovation 
in T^erican education? 



0.0 



0.4 



2.1 



1.09 5.46 55 



1.47 5.34 54 



1.15 5.50 53 



1.2 



1.02 5.37 43 
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Table 2 — Continued 



ERIC 



No 

Response 
(in 

percent) 



I-cems 



S.D. X 



% Who 
Almost 
Always _ 

or 
Always 
Agree 



When an educational innovations is con- 
sidered/ do yon develop or help develop 
a strategy or plan of action for 
bringing about its successful imple- 
mentation? ~ — - 



Do you make a special effort to read about 
innovations and changes in your field?.. . « . 
Do you exercise persistence and diplomacy 
in sticking with an innovation you would 
like to try, believing "powers that be" can 
be brought around from what may be an 
initial coolness? ^.-^ 



0.8 



0.0 



1.7 



Do you take time to consider and seek to gain 
greater insight into the process of educa- 
tional change? _ — 

Do coffee hour or informal conversations include 
new ideas and developments in curriculxim and 
instruction? - - « _ ^ . ^ ^ 



2.9 



0.4 



1.16 5.14 



1.06 5.20 



1.26 4.89 



1.16 5.00 



1.11 4.66 



39 



37 



36 



30 



20 



^Items are listed according to the decreasing magnitude of the 
scale response (% who almost always or always agree) o 



